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SlK, 

I HOPE you will not consider it an iact o 
presumption on mj part, that I have undertaken 
to address yoii on this most important subject ; in- 
deed, I feel already satisfied that your own upright 
and sound principles, combined with a liberal and 
uncompromising habit of mind, will readily grant a 
patient hearing to sentiments which, though I con- 
fess not modelled by experience, are, I would hope, 
the result of calm deliberation. 

I am aware that I engage in a serious under- 
taking, when about to take up offensive weapoiis in 
a scheme, which certainly, at first sight, seems cal- 
culated to accelerate the '* march of intellect ;" 
but nevertheless I am instigated by a firm hope of 
success, and the consciousness that I venture no 
c^nion but what my heart dictateis, to proceed in 
the: candid investigation, perhaps refutation, of 
' principles, for the expected reaUzatioh of which I 
give/their authors fiill credit^ but which, in my 
opinion, seem any thing but^ flattering, when 
viewed by a cautious and Unhasty. disposition. 

It was only a fortnight ago th^t Mr. Canjpbell's 
: pamphlet was first put info my' hands: land' I w'as 
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the more anxious to peruse its contents, as being 
penned by the chief instigator of this intended 
system. It was impossible tHat I could anticipate 
a representation of it, in the least degree accord- 
ing with my own, however I might have laid 
myself open to conviction ; but I confess I did not 
expect to meet with those serious inaccuracies, 
which, in more than one instance, sully the general 
tenor of his arguments. 

Mr. Campbell's opening paragraph is most trud. 
The education of the working classes is indeed a 
triumphant cause, and they themselves strenuously 
participate in the triumph ; feeling the effects of 
their former indolence, they know how to appre* 
ciate their present advantages, and are conse- 
quently making rapid strides to that independence 
of mind, which can only be so denominated, when 
of itself it is competent of appreciating those 
resources which jdace man, in his civilised state, 
so far, very far above his less enlightened fdlow- 
creatures. 

I wish a similar encomium might be justiy 
passed on that class of society, which, as it is so 
much superior in birth and education, ought to be 
equally so in miiid and character ; thi3 however 
is unnecessary, and would be superfluous, even if 
deserved. This comfortable day s of wealthy in- 
dolence, thqugh stUi too prevalent, are. no more 
sanctioned by those who^ by disregarding, becune 
the siknt advocates of many an enormity whi^ 



would be d^pised m the present dky. And iudsti 
as still are careless (^ appearing among the lisi 4»f ' 
those ** qui gtupent in titulie et imaginibu^^^ had- 
better take heed lest their menials display a sit»^ 
periority in the eyes of the world little calcu- 
lated to foster baronial pride. But we must hope 
better things, and may surely, Vithout precipU 
tatibn, declare that .sddi expedtatidns cannot be 
misplaced, 

I now proceed to make a few remarks on Mr. 
Campfaeli's Letter to Mr. Broughdm« The plan 
herein, suggested is a great London Uilirersity for 
pi^moting arts and sdences among the youth, of 
our middling rich people, from tiie age of fiftten to 
eighteen or twenty. Now, thd question which na- 
turally ocdurs to the reader, is this,— ^who aris. the 
peopk whom this denomination shall embrace? 
By Mr. Campbdl's ani^ery I might be induced to 
^ppose^ that the institutioik is intended, not fot 
tnechanits, but for a elasfl above them^ and below 
the enormously ridh { if this be the case, the pleea 
Against the grtotei* eitpensd of the existing T/nin 
▼ersities fells to the groutid, as these are the ytty 
persons whose' som form the great bulk of both*^ 
men who kre either in a c6mfbrtable vray- of 
making i^eir livelihbocU or who have retired from 
the duties of a profession to en^ its. benefits^ 
But I 'cannot suj^pose this is meant ; if it is, ha# 
Very different isr the idea wUch evei^ wliefd 
prevails on the subject. After mdtitidifing thiifc 
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Londoners, so far from being shorter than High- 
landers^ as reported, are " vice persa,'' Mr. 
Campbell commences his theoretical principles;^ — 
not theories, which are indivisible from an infant 
speculation, but such as, I am afraid, will prove but 
a " fairy frost-work," if ever pressed forward for 
adoption. 

" As to the health of students,"* says Mr. 
Campbell, " supposing a Metropolitan University to 
exists and that the youths studied five days in the 
week, a whole holiday on Saturday, and a ramble 
in the country, methinks, would recruit them quite 
as well as if they were sent to Cambridge itself, to 
recruit their appetite for food and virtue." 

A ramble in the country ! the sober and 
judicious sparks Of Highgate, Hampstead, and 
the vicinity, beyond the practicable reach of city al- 
lurements, may, perchance, dedicate an hour or two- 
to the inhaling of their less . smoky regions ; but I 
shall marvel much, if Bishopsgate and Grub Street, 
or even Oxford Street, turn out their candidates for. 
university fame into the suburbs of their beloved, 
dty, in preference to the mazy, but far more 
joyous windings of their own native haunts. 

Is it not natural to suppose, that those youths 
whom Mr. Campbell, in his plans, condemns to 
trudge two and three niiles per diem to the 
University, besides their various studies, would 
be much more inclined to employ the only day of 
JesHvitlf \stt to them in the convivialities of homi?,^ 
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than in the exploration of green fields, which might 
be at most considerable distance from their abodes ? 
It may be said, that they have the evening of 

w 

every day in the week unmolested, by their own pa- 
ternal fire-sides, — true, they may be at home ; but 
will those hours be unshackled by any task, any duty, 
which is to be performed for the succeeding morn- 
ing ? If they are, what time is left for festivity ? 
If they are not, little can be expected from 

• • • 

scholars whose books, when closed at night, are to 
lie unopened till the next day. Youths of eighteen 

and twenty years of age cannot be forced into 

, ..... 

literary pursuits, if their minds are not touched 
with a sense of the vast importance of mental 
acquirements. ' Wherein, then, would lie the dif- 
ference between Lpndoii and Cambridge? A 
breast imbued with vicious propensities will find 
scope in every situation; and the house of an 
indulgent, perhaps disregarded father, must afford 
greater inducements for the commission of faults, 
than a lodging where a daily return is demanded 
of the misdemeanors each student may have 
perpetrated: — ^in the one case, vice may escape 
with impunity; in the other, "it meets its reward." 
Moreover, it is most inconvenient for a parent to 
have his children constantly in his house; and 
though I cannot suppose the proverb may be 
quoted here in its fullest meaning, yet I certainly 
think, that even between father and son, tender as 
that tie must always be, too great, tpo constant 
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'^fvaiHaritj, might breed (at least) disregard ;** 
besides, with how much greater pleasure does 
a child return — with what inexpressible satisfaction 
does a father welcome^ when both have Jbeen, fo^ a 
time, mutually separated ? On this head I have 
said sufficient; if persons cannot supply what is here, 
I am aware, too much wanting, no further argument 
I can suggest will afford the least assistance. 

With regard to th^ means of recreation the 
College might afford within its own walls, Mr. 
Campbell speaks thus: — " All that would be 
.necessary, would be, to have some porticos and 
lai^e halls, independent of the lecture-rooms, to 
which they might resort for relaxation; and 
although .these were close to the places of teach- 
ing, yetf by proper means, all noisy recreations 
might he prohibited'' Certainly, this arrangement 
would form a perfectly new feature in the or- 
ganization of schools; and I deem it would be 
equally out of the question to suppose that the 
London University, if built, would be unsupplied by 
one single Scholar, as to think, that the Scholars 
who may help to fill its halls of study can be made 
lo parade their porticos in mute contemplation^ 
or join the festivities of recreation without, at least, 
a small degree of audible jocularity, ^ow much 
more sensible would it have been in Mr. Campbell, 
Imd he started an opinicm that young men, arrived 
to such an age ^s seventeen or twenty, could not* 
possibly require the violent and noisy amusements 
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yrbich ' divert the minds of childrtn; then we 
might have discovered that, if nnable to give his^ 
institution the character, he was at least willing it 
should have the air, of au University. I would, ia 
this place, take upon ^ me to correct a little inaC'* 
curacy which Mr. Campbell has fallen into as to 
the expenses of Cambridge. 
. I take this University as an instance, as I very 
lately belonged to it myself, and can therefore 
xxiore justly form my estimate. Let me assure 
him, that a gentleman with 1,000/. a year, can 
send a son to this University with the greatest 
ease. What three sons might cost him, I believe 
thie wisest could not inform him, without a very 
good insight into their dispositions ; but, if it 
comes to a mere matter of calculation, with how 
trifling an expenditure they could live like gentle- 
men. Trinity College can, I am happy to say, 
produce many a worthy alumnus with about 1 60/. 
a year, though the generality possess SOO/. ; thus 
reducing* Mr. Campbell's estimate o{750L to 480/. 
(for three sons) — no despicable deduction : but can 
many instances be adduced where a father is 
necessitated to send three boys to. College at 
the same time ? I suppose very few. Mr. Camp* 
bell has taken an extreme case, and is in that 
extremely mistaken. It is perfectly allowable 
for a man to recommend his own plans, but it 
should he done, at least, with some care to facts ; 
tnd the nspreseQUtiQ9 ought to be pr^fjented to 
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the world, not as an individual, for his own sake^t 
might wish it to be, but as it is. 

There are many citizens in London, who may 
be led astray by this very niis-statement, (though 
perhaps it is unintentional). Supposing, how- 
ever, that a London College would be in ex- 
pense 60/. less than either of the existing 
Universities, the continual maintenance at home, 
and all the sundry necessaries of domestic life 
hicluded, would amount to lull half the sum thus 
saved ; — but surely a middUng rich person^ worth 
about 2,000/. a year, will allow his son somewhat 
more than 25/. for his pocket-money and clothes. 
Unless he has what the Americans term ** a pretty 
considerable monstrous large family,** I think 
double the sum is more universally given with 
such an income, — an allowance suitable to the 
condition of the parents, and Within 5l. making 
the expenses of London and Cambridge (at the 
lowest rate) coincide ! 

I now proceed to Mr. Campbell's suggeMions on 
a New London Collie, and commence with \»& 
third paragraph, though by it, neither myself, nor 
others who may write on the same side of the 
question, can hope to find much allowance for our 
rational powers in the eyes of those who support 
this measure ; yet, however light our arguments 
may appear to some, or however pernicious to. 
others, I think we are capable of overturning, if 
not all, at least the most serious pqints urged- 
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against us. Before I begin my ot)servatidns9 I 
would merely ask such persons as may take up 
this pamphlet, out of curiosity or any other motive, 
if they are in doubt as to the particular pointy to 
the establishment of which any argument here 
used may tend, to view Mr. Campbell's reasoning, 
previous to a final decision on the subject, that 
thus he may see the opposing principles, on each 
side, in their own original ground : for to compress 
both, in this pamphlet, would, perhaps, only tend 
to interrupt the thread of argumentation, and 
would materially swell the bulk of its size. 

** I have been asked," says Mr. Campbell, " if 
there are not plenty of places already existing, 
for educating men for the learned and liberal pro- 
fessions ? My answer is, that thousands who have 
not the honour of belonging to those professions, 
are nevertheless desirous of knowledge and edu- 
cation.*' 

There are, indubitably, plenty of places for 
education, exclusive of a London University — places 
which have already estab&hed a good and honour^ 
able reputation; places every way calculated to 
instruct and educate that particular class of society 
in whose behalf this New College is proposed. — 
These men want no refinement, no finishing stroke, 
to make them admired and respected ; they pos- 
sess, in themselves, as virtuous and honourable 
tradesmen, sufficient merit and distinction ; aiid 
wotdd only show their folly, by departing from 
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their sober and useful employments to the extra- 
vagant cultivation of those higher branches of lite*- 
rature, which^ in youth, could not but inflate their 
minds with hopes and expectations, without a 
moral possibility of their realization ; and, even in 
their age, might be an additional sting to the 
many, inward reproofs of conscience, not perhaps, 
of having neglected .their talents, but of having 
mis-applied, mis^directed them. Rightly does Mr. 
Campbell quote Lord Bacon, as the author of that 
adage, ^^ that man is but what he knows f ' never* 
theless, I believe, none could have felt more than 
fae did himself, what man would be, if be knew 
more than was requisite for his condition in life. 
If this new system be adopted, I hesitate not to 
say» that the majority of its youthful supporters 
would unequivocally be but half educated, inas^ 
much as they would attempt (but for a time, not 
more than one, two, or three years at the most) 
iht cultivation of those sciences which lie so far 
above their sphere ; that, too, at a period when 
refinement is least necessary to any class of society, 
but when plain, simply, unadorned instructions, 
might form the basis of future utility. 

I dislike half education, in every sense of the 
word ; in Mr. Campbell's it b a mere quibble ; and 
I cannot think him sincere, when he expresses his 
willingness (pven on his own grounds) to be en^ 
titled a half-educated ipan. What is half educ*- 
tioo ? li it ndt an inadeqwute knowiedgj^ pf ^fm^ 
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.branches of literaturci to the cultivation of which 
your individual station in society has entitled you ? 
The gentleman by birth is half educated, when he 
is unacquainted with' the necessary information 
accompanying the rank he holds. The tradesman is 
half educated, when he knows no more than would 
taable him to keep a farm ; and so on, in separate 
gradations, till you encounter man in his totally 
uncivilised state. But I could not call a trades- 
man, who in his line of life is educated thoroughly, 
half-educated well, because he is a stranger to that 
learning which his superior possesses. This, indeed, 
would be complete mis-education. Half education 
consists not in being merely acquainted with but 
a half of all that can be learnt ; it is an ignorance 
I of those things which are truly and really essential) 
and without the knowledge of which, man, in 
whatever society he may be placed, is but an in- 
ferior being. There is an education for the rich ; 
there is one likewise for the poor; but they are 
totally distinct : and what is indispensable in the 
one class, would be WQfse, much worse, than super^ 
fluous in the other. But a place is proposed where 
a man may be ^^ thoroughly and cheaply grounded 
in any single tn-anch of learning or science, or in 
more, if requisite." 

This is feasible : at any of the tolerable schools 
in existence, a boy may be grounded in aU 
the infoi*mation necessary for his rank in Ufy, 
without the privilege of bestowing 50/. by Way of 
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initiation; a sum in itself too considerable to tie 
thrown away upon a mere speculation, and of 
sufficient magnitude to defray the whole year's 
expenses of a private school. But Mr. Campbeirs 
palliation for imperfect knowledge is most worthy 
of the Institution he intends : — 

" Imperfect knowledge will, at the worst, ovlf 
enable persons who talk nonsense, to talk it a little 
more consequentially ; if there be any cure, how- 
ever, for such an evil, it is a great place of sound 
education." 

This sentence is, indeed, frank and candid ; it 
does justice to its author; and I really think 
Mr. Campbell will be able to verify its truth by 
experience in the " Great London University ;" 
the end of such an education, amongst such a class 
of society, can produce no other benefit. The cure, 
howeter, for this malady of " talking nonsense'* is 
readily to be found, at this day, in every part of the 

• • - • 

metropolis ; and those tradesmen who have expe- 
rienced success in their line of traflic, of whatever 
description it may be, will be content to suffer 
their sons to pursue the very same course of edu- 
cation which made themselves honoured and 
• • • • 

respected. I have been asked, " If I would invite 
a shopkeeper to study Greek and Hebrew? — ^I 
answer that, I cease to think of a man's keeping 
a shop, when he tells me, that he belives iou the 
immortality of his own soul, and in a book con- 
coming his eternal salvation, written originally in 
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Greek and Hebrew; nay, it fills me with wonder, 
that any human believer should be without a wish 
to know the original text of that book. But 
setting Greek and Hebrew out of the question, 
there, are many branches of liberal knowledge 
almost requisite to certain vocations, although the 
etiquette of language obliges us to call those 
vocations trades, and not professions: by the way,, 
in our trading nation, this distinction is so fine, 
that I own it eludes my comprehension. Let the 
mercer give me his stuffs for jnothing, and I will 
confess his vocation to be liberal. Let the physi- 
cian give me his prescriptions gratis, and I shall 
think the same. But the physician sells his pre-, 
scriptions — the priest his exhortations — and the^ 
lawyer his eloquence ; whilst I am obliged to call, 
this sale, not a trade, but a liberal profession. We 
are all traders, and I am. inclined to call those 
professional men the tradesmen^ who have the 
fewest had debts. I know I shall be told that 
certain professions are liberal, because they require: 
' a liberal education. If so, I would implore spciety; 
to allow two trades to be transferred immediately 
to the list of learned professions, — I mean those 
of publishers and printers; for in no vocations can. 
liberal knowledge be of more importance. Even^S; 
matters stand, publishing booksellers are the bi^t; 
and most natural friends to authors. B^ut an accom-. 
plished education would make them the friends of. 
literary talent, with a great, deal . more discrimi-^ 
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nating liberality. If they were sa, they would 
discourage mere book-making, and encoixrage' 
originality. I do not deny that there are book- 
sellers who do this, but it is not done sufficiently; 
their education seldom enables them to have a 
ailtivated taste," &c. &c. 

This is, indeed, a complet^j though, I am aware, ^ 
unintentional €xpos6 of the whok system. What 
can it show, but that the very life of this intended 
Institution is to draw away men from their rig*ht- 
ful occupations to the cultivation of things which 
may perchance improve their minds, in common 
with their fellow-creatures, but will irievitably ruin 
their fortunes ? In a previous sentehce it is stated*- 
that *^ one or two languages may be learnt prb* 
fitably and consistently in one year :*' in this para- 
graph we hear that a man ceases to keep a sh6p 
when he has acquired a thorough knowledge of his 
Bible, written in* Greek or Hebrew. Greek and 
Hebrew are two languages ; but when they are 
efficiently acquired, a shop need not be kept! 
How does the case stand when these two lan- 
guages are learnt at the age of eighteen, the period 
skiggested by Mr. Campbell as most fi^ed for such- 
acquirements ; when they are understood, BEFORE 
a man begins to keep a shop! The necessity, or 
rather non-necessity of keeping a shop, is equal in- 
both cases ; and if, in the one insrtance, the mind' 
is elevated beyond the common traffic of a shop- 
keeper, it must be so in the latter likewise. Thus, 
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t^trefovt, the matter stands : — ^if an old tradesman 
oommencefi and comjdetes the acquirement of 
Greek and Hebrew, he must desist from keeping a 
shop)— ^if a young man, previous to entering life, is 
proficient in these two languages, he need not 
keep a shop at all ! ! Good God ! does not the 
Tery suggestion bear its own refutation? Mr. 
Campbell's sentences, happily for his own sake, 
are not all written in the same unequivocal man-^ 
ner ; and I would earnestly advise him, if he has 
such dai'k deigns in view, fur his own sake, to 
clothe them in more ambiguous language. 

In the latter part of this paragraph, we h^ve a 
striking view of what is emphatically styled, the 
** levelling system." TMr. Campbell has set his own 
trap -r lei him not be displeased if he is caught in it. 
An endeavour is here most visible to synonomise 
trades and professions, to overturn that distinction 
which^ though physically not of great magnitude, i» 
morally the chief pillar of society ; and, if once 
rendered dispensable, would create an evil thafe 
must, in the end, rot it to the very .core. 

There is an essential difference between a trade 
and a profession ; — the one is followed by a me^ 
ehanic— the other is the part of a man who is bonr 
in a higher rank of society : one is always takear 
up asr a necessity, without which the indiWdual 
eannotUve; the other, though generally burdened 
by the same condition, is frequently a, matter of 
choice oit indifference^ : one is accompanied bjpi 
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ideas of superiority, the other is i*ealiy and TirtuaUx 
tijte ground upon which a tradesman must stand or 
fall. Let the mechanic suppose that his master, or 
superior, is following a trade, and, so great is the 
combination of words and ideas in the mind, he 
will immediately consider that he himself is fol* 
lowing one also ; and will be tempted to believe 
that, however wide the difference may seem, he is 
all but his equal 

It is Impossible to strip words, which, have 
so long borne a separate signification, of that dif- 
ference, which, though nominally trivial, is, in 
reality, the distinction, and (as distinctions must 
be preserved) the reasonable distinction, between 
the two orders of society. 

In the next place, I believe booksellers and pubr 
Ushers are the last men who would covet for them- 
selves the appellation of professional men ; it could 
benefit . none of them, and might give tyros in the 
art an ideal consequence of their line in life With 
regard, to their accomplishments, I fancy few, of 
any reputation, would be well satisfied if reftised 
their, due meed of literary respect ; and it comes 
not. within their province to superintend any work 
whatever, to an .extent greater than: religion and 
morality demand at their hands. The more books 
that could be made, however useless to the world; 
would, nevertheless, hasten the accumulation: o£ 
his fortune, with which nothing ought to inteifere^) 
but a sense of honour and justice to that society) 
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among whom his publications, are to be distributed. 
Wheti the choice is in their power, they should 
certainly obtain men of originality ; but when the 
engagement is a matter of chance, their own in- 
terests are of the first, and most lawful importance. 
I am equally of opinion with Mr. Campbell, that 
the Londoners are not so frugal of their money 
as to refrain from expending when a good and 
wise scheme is laid before them; but they are 
also very cautious, and justly apprehensive of the 
worth or rottenness of a new project. Few wboi^an 
now educate their sons for £.50 a. year, will be 
willing to tack on £.100, even. though delivered 
into the hands of an University: some may, 
perhaps, be allured .by the sounding epithet, and 
picture an acquisition of respect and godly reve- 
rence among their brother tradesmen, from the 
circumstance of being College men : but the more 
sober, the more judicious, the less trifling and 
frothy dispositions, will weigh expense andjreal 
utility in the balance with needless profusion and 
ideal . refinement, and be wary how they venture 
upon new principles — ^how they embark on specu- 
lations founded on mere theory. 

I am unwilling ' to dispute the point on th6 
healthiness of London, as this may safely be left 
io the judgment of those who are the best judges 
of the complexion and habits of their children :-^ 
b^ut'its morality admits of every doubt, and tbc^ 

effect of its licentiousness must touch every person 

c 
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who eitiier approaches, or is constontlj vmder 
9ts baneful influence. If reason itself oould not 
instruct us that, in such a large city, vice must 
he one very principal ingredient, the daily returns 
of profligacy which disgrace the pages of our news- 
papers bear too strong a testimony to the lamen- 
table truth. Those boys who are brought up in 
the middle of this great metropolis, are the v^y 
persons most likely to suffer &om education in 
London. 

I deny Mr. Campbell's statement to the con- 
trary, and am more inclined to believe that youths 
brought from the country would be less liable to 
corruption by town allurements, than those who 
are constantly in the midst of them all:* for this 
sound reason, that, from experience, vice must, by 
degrees, become more easy of access ; and what- 
ever might be the res|iicti<ms of a parent on a son, 
the vioious ways of indulging unlawful propea<- 
sities must b$ more readily attainable by him 
whose house and home is in the metropolis, than 
by one sept thither from the country. Not that 
the icustic might al^o become familiar with danger- 
ous opportunities by a continued residence in town ; 
hvA if he merely spent a certain portion there, out 
of the year, and then, under the guidance of a 
schoolmaster, or conscientious relative, I do not 
see that his mind would have the leisure to become 
vitiated (though it might, even in this case, kick 
at restraint) in the same proportion as in the 
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instance just quoted. Mr. GatfipiseU argues, tbalt 
tbe enormity of Tiee woufai subside aeeording to 
the frequency with which it was eneornilemd ; 
and denies the efiieacy of '^ cfaaftige ci plteet," even 
after the mind is^ as it were, 'saturated wMi evil. 
Does he not feel that it is much more bmetatcMe 
fbr a young nian to have the means of becoming 
hardened in iniquity, than to meet ait int^ryals 
that temptation, whieh, if Yictorious for 4^e ttaie, 
Hiigkt, by timely interference^ be prevented frcMn 
acquiring a rooted empire over the mind and 
haMts? 

That kiterfereiiee, it mny be sani, may be 
applied in both eases ; but, eertaiiily, where k b 
less required, its effects are more lasting ; and the 
eontrary. 

To use Mr. Canlpbeft's own expressions^ ^^ Vi€te 
is a simple kind c^ knowledge, ^md when once 
known, cannot be unleavned; thove it is iii the 
heart, and beyond yoilr physical reaefaf-«4iffiseling^ 
the heart-^-^y ! aod tbe health and habits^ in spite 
of all praeti^Ue hummei controuL" 

But this evil heart may certainly be t^npered 
and modulated by degrees^ 15r th6 reception of 
those doctrines which are its best restoFativeB by 
^^ change of place.'' No one is preparedf, a^pd^, 
to deny that removal is one prmcipal, if not Hw 
dnef corrective of imbibed vice ; without it,.o»te8» 
no good reformatinh can be expe^^i masnmeh afir 
thd root is untouched. ^' Come ye oat froiti^ 
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them and be clean" is the remedy proposed by the 
holy Apostle in addressing the few righteous, or 
repentant ones, in the midst of iniquity. A being 
is tortured with sickness, and we snatch him from 
the cradle of infection, wherein he primarily ceased 
to be healthy, and convey him to a more salubrious 
spot, that the medicines tendered for his relief 
may have a better influence over his constitution ; 
so it is with the soul of man — ^remove it from the 
accursed place where it first learned those evils 
which were fast brining it to destruction, and 
half the cure is performed. You deprive the subtle 
enemy of his chief engine, and break the visible 
chains wherew;ith he had entangled his victim. 

Two systems, we are informed by Mr. Campbell, 
have been acted upon for the prevention of human 
vice ; and a third, which he chooses to withhold 
from his readers, has been propounded. 

" The first consists of fear of punishment and 
separation from women;" but as to the second, 
we are left equally unenlightened with the third. 
In the subsequent arguments which closely follow 
up this strange position, we have a thorough 
description of the Turkish mode of restraint on 
women/ and an exhortation to pursue the " same 
system of confidence towards youth, which, how- 
ever imperfect,' is beneficial to the honour of 
women/' For my part, I do not see exactly what 
Mr. CampbeU means ; if he intends to propose a 
system of entire reliance upon thie natural dictates 
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of the human mind ; and if, by comparison, he 
hopes to establish the hypothesis, that men are 
equally delicate in their association of ideas and 
circumstances, as women; Imay safely say, that 
the first proposition will be condemned as incon- 
sistent with all existing rules of order and 
subordination, and that the latter opinion will be 
rejected as false and inconclusive. 

I would have a father as trustful of his children, 
as is consistent with his inquisitorial powers as a 
parent ; but confidence may be extended to . a 
pernicious extreme ; and a youth, who, during his 
earlier days, has been accustomed to leniency and 
injudicious indulgence, will most assuredly prove, 
at least before his expanding reason convinces him 
of his folly, a sore subject of reflection to a 
kind-hearted, but misguided parent. PareSits are^ 
and " ought to be, the best guardians of their 
children's morality," — but this, by no means, 
implies necessity; in fact with some, continuity of 
business from morning till night precludes the 
possibility of personal command and authority ; 
and I .wonder how Mr. Campbell can dare to 
stigmatise those parents of suUen-mindedness, im- 
morality, and absurdity, who, though perhaps most 
willing, are at the same time most unable, for the 
reason just stated, to watch over, the conduct of 
their children in person! It is impossible for a 
mother to restrain both sons and daughters — the 
charge would be too oppressive, and one she could 
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not &]fil ooDScii^tiou^y : what better atternatiTe 
dKen is left to the &iheT, Umi that of sending his 
sons wholly and eitogetheir from his OWD roof fir 
a time, to a place of sound education, where Hiey 
may be under the immediate protection of a 
person, who nc»tnuially, and in most cases, vir- 
tually, stands in ** loeo parentis'" But two or 
three of Mr. Campbell's sentences imply any thing 
but a system of confidence towards our youth : for 
instance, '^ neither is a general supervision of his 
boi^s, and of his use of time, and of the nature of 
his amusements, a departure from the system of 
confidence, but the contrary.'^ 

It is indeed the contrary, and a course of rigid 
superintendence very far from that complete 
^* confiding system" on which Mr, Campbell is so 
very pressing. But throughout the whole of the 
i;ufSqeedii)g paragraph, an attempt is visible to 
throw a disparagement on th^t very mode (^ edur 
cation, which sayoprs more of confidence in a 
parent than any other, namely, *^ public educar 
tlop :" so entirely does Mr. Campbell belie his own 
seeming opipipns by his arguments. Surdiy a boy 
ly^Quld feel entrusted with a greater degreei of 
relia^cOii ^h^n a^i^ay from his paternal roof, than 
whi|q he is constantly under th^ pinions of a 
qiQther ? and yet, in the face of this, Miu Campr 
bell iHie&iSes ^ ^^ system of confidence/' founded 
upon H home e4)apatipii ! apd proceeds tp picture 
forth the innocence md hcu^ipl^ssness c^ dojqecitic 
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coshriviality, a» thoug}t he weite speaking of diil«> 
diteoy oad not (^ you&s arriyed nearly to the age 
of discretion. ^^ Can one but htugh at the incon>^ 
sdstencj e£ men who talk of the innocence of 
countpy towns?" says Mr. Campbell. I am fet' 
&0m smiling at any persdn who^ holds that bpinioniyj 
but am^ I confer, amused at the manned in Which^ 
fehis sneer is supported : the newspapers are bkmed 
fer corrupting, the minds of the rustics ! If Mr. 
CajBipbeH aludei» ta schools, i ask him, how many^ 
we there amoog whose members newqn^ers are 
disteibuted ? If he ^udes to tite inhabitants of 
t^ viUa^ (a reference wholly foseign to the pre- 
sent subject), I answer^ if the fMana of copymg: 
the vices therein too fmthfially rei»sesciited are. 
wanting, no hasm: can accvne to persons whci^i 
without temptations^ possess: Ihe tirutfas of. the 
Gospri ta countisract mere irerbal i^tatementSi 
They may '^ strangle a/ a hhw the modesty of 
ar thou&and read^rs^" but thejT caniitt^of themselve&> 
corrupt the^ heart. I return^ to my position,, that 
tiie disunion of domestic and. publie, is tihe best* 
kind e£ education^, and that liOHdon is the very 
worst place fer creating, that advantage. Mr* 
Campbell! sums up the whole by a few pladn^, 
straight-forward questions : '^ the: nudn part of this* 
question seems to be, Whether the education 
of the mercantile and trading part of the com* 
munity^is to be neglected because there aresdrdady 
placea f<n* training mett to the learned profesaons f 
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Is the education of a merchant and a trades- 
man, then, of no account? Are the sweets of 
science to be denied them? Are the gates of 
knowledge to be shut upon them ? or rather, are 
they to deny themselves those sweets, and to shut 
those gates upon themselves? All this will be 
done by tljose who discourage an University ?*' 

The purport of these questions is forcible and 
pointed; and I, from my heart, declare, none of 
the benefits juist enumerated ought to be denied — 
none of them have ever been denied, to those per- 
sons in whose behalf they are suggested. I defy 
Mr, Campbell, or any one, to say, that education 
has been neglected among our merchants and 
tradesmien ;-j-if otherwise, how do you account for 
the gigantic eminence in commerce which this 
country has attained; — could it have been acquired 
by ignorant, uninformed men ? I talk not of the 
lesser branches of trades, whose barter and ex- 
change may daiily take place, unaccompanied by 
any learning or knowledge; I refer to the vast 
body, the respectable society of our commercial 
men, who have elevated this country to its present 
height in the estimation of surrounding nations; 
and who are' still supporting it against the alarms 
which so lately threatened destruction. If such 
men as these possess sufficient acquirements, as 
undoubtedly they do, for every thing needful, 
surely they must become justly contemptible who 
attempt to derogate their abilities, their informa- 
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tion, or their education. They have turned their 
instructions to the greatest possible account ; and, 
if the rising generation prove as useful members 
of society as their progenitors, England will never 
stand in need of a London University, to aid and 
further its commerce. 

In the next place, — Who are denying them the 
sweets of science ? Who are shutting the gates of 
knowledge upon them ? If any, those very persons 
who are willing to force them all, headlong, into 
the midst of literary pursuits. The bait may take, 
at first, with a few ; but the latent unseen feelings 
of disgust at that scheme which betrayed them 
from their more sober, more becoming employ- 
ments,- to the useless cultivation of language and 
science, must, in the end, defeat the very objects 
which, even if sincere, are at present most per- 
nicious. Whether is it preferable, I ask, that a 
youth, solely intended for mercantile pursuits, or 
a man who has established his reputation, should 
study the obstruse sciences ? If either, the latter — ^ 
the former has yet to begin life, to cut out a path, 
at all times trod with difficulty, and sometimes 
with innumerable cares ; and to prepare for scenes, 
where, if language and science deck the horizon 
with their variegated beauties, the effects of sound 
and simple education will be oi the greatest im- 
portance : while the latter, having biiilt up his 
fame, can better spare time for the exercise of 
those less' tedious pursuits, which, without for one 
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siagle dtnff engroasi^, may ^adiudly place hiniria» 
that situatkm where Mr. CaiBpbell desires to see 
9U tradesmen^ coi a ^^ kvel with cultivated muids.'^ 
Every one who is really desirous of refinesneiit,. 
iMMirever occupied^ however advanced in years, wiUL 
by some means. find the opportunity to obtain^ it : 
and I close aU my argumentsv with this^ siagle 
opinion : ^^ It is better ta lay the foundation of & 
buildings beibce you earve those ornaments whiefa 
are only intended to beautify and e&Kghten the 

Let me now, Sir, offier a few of my own ebserr 
vations,, upea* a review of the whole system. I. 
may be hcirsb in my opifiioBS^ but I cannot think 
otherwise than that it tends to withdraw* men,. 
bcHm &r more useful purposes^ from the practice of 
those duties^ which can alone make them respec- 
taUe and independaat; — ^that k will create. in the 
minds of youths, now unemtilous of literary fbmet 
that ims^inary crown, which, in their hands^, 
would beccHne a mere bauble: and. th^, lasl^]^,. 
inasmuch as it exehudes rel%ious instruction, i(b 
filiust exclude all true Protestants ! If, Sir,, we 
were a natioB just about to rise intO' notice, and 
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struggling for pre-esunence^ such speculationsf 
might be mote warraataUe, thoughj ev^ theti> 
pocgudidiras ; but BSy on^ the contraiy, several cen- 
twes have passed away^ since we viewed the 
commencement o£ our career} and each succeeding 
agei has confirmed: us in that exaltation which we 
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ROW sa justly inherit, it wo.uld» iodeed, be impo^ 
Htic and irrational to depairt from those means bgr 
which it was acquired, and sanction, by oui* coun^ 
tenahce, theories, whkh, though so lately brougbt 
to light, need no further elucidation to convinee 
us of their dangerous tendency. We are a camr- 
merdal country, yet aU do not pursue merchandise 
and traffic, to enable us to sustain that character^ 
adnce we are aware that such endeavours would 
be immediately rendered abortive : in like manner^ 
were we zealous of taking the precedence in lite- 
rature, that point would not be attained by an; 
universality of liberal and obstruse education. 

Thorough profidency in several languages and 
sdences, is not the work of two, three^ or four 
years ; it is hardly acquired by the indefatigable, 
undivided labour of thirty. Those who commence 
with such airy hopes, will sooner or later find their 
grievous mistake: if then, under theise circum* 
stances, a whole nation should aspire at super- 
enunence in the fine arts, the people woidd too< 
quickly discover that they were but rearing a 
lovdy flower upon a barren, unfruitful stenu But 
how can the two be united f^ how can these 
persons who fbrwaid the traffic, also increase the 
literature of the country ? or,, on a smaller scale, 
how can those who cultivate the highest branches, 
of Kteratare alone during four years of their youth, 
with justice to themselves or their country, enu 
bark at once into their predestined sphere of 
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Hiercantile. avocations? In the firBt, place, those 
precious years are employed in the exercise and 
promotion of acquirements totally at variance with 
their future pursuit^; and even, when acquired, 
cannot be properly continued without deviation 
from that rigid attention to public business which 
nuu*ks, throughout his whole career, the sober and 
honourable tradesman. 

Our youth, instead of looking forward with 
pleasure to the result of long years of laborious 
industry — to . that reward which, in this country, 
must crown the - efforts of every judicious mer- 
chant, will be infatuated by the baseless fabric of 
imagined literary fame ; and, like the man who 
plucked the flowers, which were hanging most 
beauteously within his grasp, instead of attempting 
the more arduous task of reaping the fruit, will 
find that -their chase has been nothing but vanity, 
and curse the fates which allured them into the 
specious desire of outward decoration. To whom 
must the blame be alttached, if those young . nien 
who frequent the London University choose to 
desert their proper line of. life, and enter, into pro- 
fessions where there exists not for them the least 
shadow of success ? Not to themselves^for it is 
impossible and unjust to expect, otherwise than 
that they, who feel competent for the undertaking, 
will rather choose to walk on the same path with 
their supejiors, even though barren, than mix with 
any iwhom, in their intoxication of literature, they 
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may deem uriM^orthy of their society. No, truly ! 
Those persons, and those alone, will beheld culpable, 
who have goaded them on to the most extravagant 
expectations, by a more brilliant, but less solid 
education. In the pamphlet before me, the opinion 
that such instruction, among this class of the com- 
munity, will materially tend to swell the learned 
professions, is contemptuously negatived : but I 
think, when I bracket these two sentences, which, 
though not immediately following, stand within 
six lines of each other, nobody can wonder that I 
accuse Mr. Campbell of the most flagrant and 
palpable contradiction. 

" Would it overstock the learned professions ? 
No ! — we propose not to give degrees- — Besides, a 
bishop can ordain anj/ man, with or without an 
English University degree ; and the law is studied 
in London already^ and its honours are attain- 
able, hy men who have never been at an Univer- 
sity ! ! " In the first sentence, the want of a degree 
iis used as an argument against the idea above 
stated. In the second, the whole of such a position 
is blasted, by the asseveration^ that degrees are 
unnecessary ! 

In this country, npne who are really deserving 
by their abilities and talents, will ever be withheld 
from the acquirement of rank and fame; there 
exists not here that immoveable bar between the 
patrician and plebeian classes which disgraced the 
earlier days of Rome ; and many are the instances 
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in which virtuous industry and talent have attained 
the highest stations in the land, — many that would 
suffice to substantiate my argument, and indispu- 
tably prove> that England holds an equal balance 
in her hands. If, on the contrary, a general rush 
is made, ftom the sh<^ to the University, and 
from thence to the Church and Bar, if some be 
saved, the many will be trampled under foot and 
neglected ; and let not young men of this class^ 
I implore them, suppose, that because by their 
assiduity they may have learnt a few langu^es, 
and a few sciences, they have a greater claim upon 
their superiors than others who possess the double 
claim of literary information and high birth ; the 
instances of sudden elevation will abound no more 
than before, though there be a greater number oi 
aspirants. Who, then, will be most enviaWe, — the 
feeless lawyer, and the titheless parson, wallowing 
in books and manuscripts, or the plain, sensible, 
ex-literary tradesman, who by a sound and suitable 
education, is daily reajHng the benefits of his 
merchandise ? I now come to one of Mr. Camp- 
bell's " Suggestion^," which all men of reflection 
and consideration must wholly clbndemn ;— it is one 
which cannot involve party prejudice, nor afifect 
mere disquisition and argument ; it probes much 
deeper, and nearer the heart than either of these ; — 
it insults the commonest principle of religion, and 
throws a cloak upon all that is hateful and odious 
to virtue : " Dismiss, unless you prove them to be 
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«oM, the objections already alluded to abrat 
faealth and fmrality— absolute ciimeras^ I humUy 
think — and what otiber bad effects could be appre** 
bended ?" This one exhortation is sufficient to 
nullify the whole scheme, though every other 
argument urged against it failed. Dismiss all 
objections about morality ? even were we arrived 
at such a point of insensibility as willingly to con- 
sent to such a proposal, we dare not, as we value 
our existence as a nation, — as we hope to maintain 
those peculiar privileges with which, by a Christian 
dispensation, we have been blessed, — ^as we regard 
our diaracter, fame, and honour, among surround- 
ing nations ; and much more, our own happiness 
and prosperity, — ^we dare not consent to suffer an 
establishment which not only excludes religious 
instruction^ but is thus presumptuously callous to 
the morality of its constituents. I recollect readr 
ing some observations in defence of this mon- 
strosity, in which it was stated, that as Atheists^ 
Jews, Deists, and sectarians of every denomination* 
were to be adndtted into thet University, it was 
the wiser and more judicious plan, for the sake of 
avoiding controversy, to exclude the circulaticm 
of iie%ious doctrines altogether,- For this very 
precise reason, religious instruction is more essen-r 
tial-^if every kind of sectarians are thus to be 
herded and encompassed by the same fold, surely, 
the necessity of cultivating the true standard of 
religion in this country, becomes doubly important, 
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to prevent aU the evils of contamination* It is 
much eaisier, as it is more congenial to the human 
disposition, to copy those principles, which, with 
little or no restraint upon the outward walk and 
conversation, level the axe at the root of all virtue 
and decorum, than to persevere, amid all tempta- 
tions, to pursue the unerring truths of reUgion. 
Doubly imposing, then, I say, is the necessity of 
strict and unflinching religious Instruction in the 
education of youth, who are thus destined to meet 
hypocrisy, insinuation, and deceit, in every form 
and disguise. 

I always thought it was the bo^t of this nation, 
that she encouraged schools and places for in- 
struction, where her own unvarnished religion 
was permitted to shine forth with unsullied 
splendour, and where the slightest mockery of 
her inviolate doctrines could be met with abhor- 
rence and detestation ; and that, in all her 
establishments where the Protestant religion was 
inculcated at all, it was inculcated exclusively. 
But if this Institution be permitted, it will be far 
different ; there, every sect is to be mingled 
together indiscriminately, — every doctrine suflfered 
to range af large without that simplest, easiest 
check of all, being applied for the preservation 
of her own children in purity and virtue — instruc- 
tion in the Protestant religion. God forbid I 
should deprecate any separate establishments for 
the Various sects which crowd this kingdom. 
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wherein they might cultivate alone their especial 

doctrines; they might be ever so numerous — ^I 
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should fear no danger on that point, if they were 
distinct. But let them not be blended together in 
one mass with those who profess, and have been 
brought up in, the true Protestant religion. In 
that case the danger would be extreme, and bur 
fears well founded, amidst such a Babelish con- 
fusion, not of tongues, but of principles! With 
regard to domestic religious instruction, I conceive 
it perfectly inadequate, as it would be incomplete. 
How many fathers of families, I ask, are there 
now in London, who are either willing, or with the 
will, are able, out of their constant business, to 
spend one hour or two of the day in the exposition 
of Christian doctrines, for the benefit of their 
children? Why press upon them a task which, 
with some no doubt, pleasing, yet might be 
committed with greater safety to their regular 
tutors ? It is a mere evasion for the neglect of that 
religious education altogether, which forms the 
principal feature in this proposed College. Of 
one thing, however, in conclusion, I rest satis- 
fied ; if, through some strange infatuation, this 
project be ever carried into effect, it must, in the 
course of time, either fall itself and meet a merited 
oblivion, or will, by degrees, work the corruption 
of all those who come within its baneful influence. 
In addressing these observations to you, Sir, I 
have only chosen one which, in my own mind, 
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I conceive to be imbued with the most .u[»ight 
and religious principles. In giving them to the 
world, I am instigated by no selfish desire qf 
applause, but have fulfilled a part which I felt 
anxious to undertake: how I have fulfilled it, 
I cannot judge ; my sentiments certainly, have 
proceeded from zealous attachment to what I 
deem is the cause of religion ; but if any older, 
abler, and more experienced advocate of such 
a high trust, will come forward in its bdbalf, 
gladly will I withdraw this imperfect, though 
sincere composition. 
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